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situation is so remote that the sun appears to|he modestly terms it, to these interesting in- 
it but about four times the greatest diameter | vestigations. 
of Venus to us, and whose light and heat| anes ofstars. ,Petiodof Major semi- 
are but a ninetieth part of that which. we en- eee 
joy. vy Leonis 1200. . 
The ring of Saturn disappears to all but the} Virginis 628.9 12.09 0.8335 
most powerful glasses every fifteen years, and|61 Cygni 452. 15.43 
it is not now visible. At such times the two|¢ Corone 286.6 3.679 0.61125 
inner satellites have been seen by the elder | Castor 252.66 8.086 0.7852 
Herschell, threading like beads the almost/70 Ophinchi 80.34 4392 0.4667 
infinitely thin fibre of light to which the ring| g Urse 58.2625 3.857 0.4164 
is then reduced, and for a short time advanc-| § Cancri 55.1 
ing off it at either end, speedily to return to}, Corone 43.40 
their habitual concealment. The most remarkable of these is y Virginis, 
There is some uncertainty about the num-|which is a bright star of the fourth magni- 
ber of the satellites of Uranus. The younger/tude. It has been known to consist of two 
Herschell has seen the second and the fourth; | stars since the beginning of the eighteenth 
but with this exception their existence rests|century, their distance being then between 
upon the sole testimony of the discoveter,|six and seven seconds. Since then they have 
who alone has ever obtained a view of them. been constantly approaching, and are at pre- 
Their retrograde motion, and the perpendicu-| sent hardly more than a second asunder. 
lar planes of their orbits, seem to indicate that} «[t fortunately happens, that Bradley in 
we have here reached the confines of our sys-| 1718 noticed, and recorded in the margin of 
tem, and that other forces than those which|one of his observation books the apparent 
maintain the otherwise unbroken analogy of | direction of their line of junction, as being 
the whole planetary world are beginning to} parallel to that of two remarkable stars, « and 
operate. _ # of the same constellation, as seen by the 
One of the most surprising results of mo-| naked eye; and this note which has recently 
dern observation is that respecting the nature | been rescued from oblivion by the diligence 
of comets. The brightest and largest that|of Professor Rigaud, has proved of signal 
have been seen offer no phases, which can|service in the investigation of their orbit. 
only be explained, by regarding them as great|"They are entered also as distinct stars in 
cal fluctuations in their brightness, according|masses of thin vapour penetrated through| Mayer’s catalogue ; and this affords also an- 
to their position with respect to the sun,|their whole substance by the sun-beams. 
which proves their revolution on their axes|The comet of Biela had a diameter of twenty 
to he equal to that around their primary. thousand miles, yet the light of the smallest 
The most wonderful part of the mechanism|star passed through its whole mass without 
of our solar system is that of Saturn. undergoing the slightest refraction. 


Imagine a double ring, the outer diameter} “ It is evident,” says our author, “that the|is represented with a degree of exactness 
of which is half the distance of the moon} most unsubstantial clouds which float in the | fully equal to that of observation itself, by an 
from the earth, and which is so thin, that it| highest regions of our atmosphere, and seem | ellipse of the dimensions and period stated in 
may be accurately represented by a circle of|at sunset to be drenched in light, and to glow | the foregoing table, and of which the further 
three feet in diameter cut out of the thinnest | throughout their whole depth az if in actual | requisite particulars are as follow : 
paste board—a ring nearly thirty thousand| ignition, without any shadow or dark side,| ‘ Perihelion passage, August 18th, 1834 
miles in breadth, and not a hundred miles in| must be looked upon as dense and massive |inclination of orbit to the visual ray 22° 58’, 
thickness, and whirling round its centre in| bodies compared with the filmy and all but|angle of position of the perihelion projected 
tea hours and a half, presenting to the inhabi-| spiritual texture of a comet.” on the heavens 36° 24’, angle of position of 
tants of Saturn the magnificent spectacle of a} In the second volume of “ The Friend,” | the line of nodes, or intersection of the plane 
perpetual bow of light spanning the sky from| p. 58, a table was published of the most re-|of the orbit with tie surface of the heavens 
horizon to horizon. Add to this that no less| markable binary stars which are ascertained | 97° 23'.” 
than six moons, moving almost in the exact|to revolve around each other. The periods} ‘There can be no doubt of the reality of 
plane of the ring, and a seventh of twice the| of those stars were estimated from their an-|these motions, and when we consider that it 
true and nearly half the apparent diatmeter,| nual angular motion, and the result was liable|is the revolution of suns around each other, 
and at five times the distance of our moon,|of course to great errors. We owe the first|each, in all probability, attended by his train 
perform their revolutions—the four inner ones|calculation of the elliptic elements of the/of satellites; when we reflect that there are 
in periods of from twenty-two anda half hours|orbit of a binary star to M. Savary, who|systems in which three such suns revolve 

to four and a half days, and the outer one in published, in 1830, a determination of the|around each other, what magnificent views - 
less than three months, and we may formsome|orbit of § Urse. In 1832, Professor Encke|does it open to us of the constitution of the 
conception of the wonderful compensation | calculated the orbit of 70 Ophinchi, and we| universe. . 

which the Almighty has provided for the di-|owe to Sir John Herschell the remaining cal-| Among the infinite variety of celestial ap- 
minished heat and light of an orb, whose|culations of the following table ; his mite, as|pearances there are to be distinguished dis- 
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The parallelism of the belts to the equator 
of Jupiter, their occasional variations, and the 
appearances of spots seen upon them, render 
it extremely probable that they subsist in the 
atmosphere of the planet forming tracts of 
comparatively clear sky, determined by cur- 
rents analogous to our trade winds, but of a 
much more steady and decided character, as 
might indeed be expected from the immense 
velocity of its rotation. That it is the com- 
paratively darker body of the planet which 
appears in the belts is evident from this, that 
they do not come up in all their strength to 
the edge of the disc, but fade away gradually 
before they reach it. 

The satellites of Jupiter undergo periodi- 


other means of recovering their relative situ- 
ation at the date of his observations, which 
were made about the year 1756. Without 
particularising individual measurements, it 
will suffice to remark, that their whole series 
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tinct groups of stars; of some of these, as| viduals, such a system, it is obvious, might 


Pleiades, the separate stars, are visible to the 
naked eye. But there are others, such as 
the luminous spot in Cancer, and the one in 
the sword handle of Perseus, which might be 


mistaken for nebulous comets, but which are} 


resolved by a good telescope entirely into 
stars crowded together so as to occupy almost 
a definite outline, and.to run up to a blaze of 
light in the centre where their condensation 
is greatest. Many of them are of an exactly 
round figure, and convey the complete idea 
of a globular space filled full of stars insulated 
in the heavens, and constituting in itself a 
family or society apart from the rest, and sub- 
ject only to its own internal laws. It would 
be a vain task to attempt to count the stars 
in one of these globular clusters. They are 
not to be reckoned by hundreds, and on a 
rough calculation, grounded on the apparent 
intervals between them at the borders, (where 
they are not seen projected on each other,) 
and the angular diameter of the whole group, 
it would appear that many clusters of this 
description must contain, at least, ten or 
twenty thousand stars, compacted and wedged 
together in an area not more than a tenth part 
of that covered by the moon. 

Perhaps it may be thought to savour of the 
gigantesque to look upon the individuals of 
such a group as suns like our own, and their 
mutual distances, as equal to those which 
separate our sun from the nearest fixed star ; 
yet, when we consider that their united lustre 
affects the eye with a less impression of light 
than a star of the fifth or sixth magnitude, 
for the largest of these clusters is barely 
visible to the naked eye,) the idea we are 
thus compelled to form of their distance from 
us, may render even such an estimate of their 
dimensions familiar to our imaginations; at 
all events, we can hardly look upon a group 
thus insulated as not forming a system of a 
peculiar and definite character. Their round 
figure clearly indicates the existence of some 
general bond of union in the nature of an at- 
tractive force. If we suppose a globular space 
filled with equal stars, uniformly dispersed 
through it and very numerous, each attract- 
ing every other with a force inversely as the 
square of the distance, each particular star 
would describe a perfect ellipse about the 
common centre of gravity as its centre, and 
that in whatever plane and direction it might 
revolve. 

Each ellipse, whatever might be the pro- 
portion of its axes or the inclination of its 
plane, would be invariable in every particular, 
and all would be described in one common 


subsist, and realise in great measure that ab- 
stract and ideal karmony which Newton has 
shown to characterise a law of force directly 
as the distance. 

(To be continued.) 


Erratum.—In the last number the time of the re- 
volution of the sun should be 25,01154. 


Scenery, and Manners of the People, in Nor- 
way. 
(Continued from p. 372.) 


At length we reached the foss. I do not 
remember to have seen a sight so calculated 
to inspire terror. The Moen rushes through 
a rock blackened by time, and falls from a 
height of four hundred and fifty feet perpen- 
dicularly into a caldron of the same dark ma- 
terial. The foam, or riuken, rises so high as 
to conceal from the distant spectator the depth 
of the fall, which we could duly appreciate! 
only when lying on the ground and looking 
over the edge of the precipice at its highest 
point. Whether real or fancied, the earth 
seemed to tremble under the concussion of the 
continuous torrent. 

At this moment the sun burst from behind 
a cloud, and shining upon the falling water 
and the playful spray, cast obliquely on the 
dark background a perfect double rainbow ap- 
proaching nearly toa circle. The effect was 
exceedingly striking. Placed in the only point 
where the circumference was incomplete, we) 
saw ourselves clothed with the rainbow. Un- 
prepared as we were for so extraordinary a 
position, it was too sublime: and we almost 
shuddered at the glory of the vesture with 
which we were surrounded: while in the 
beauty and grandeur of this masterpiece of 
his hand, we recognised the power of Him 
who “ weigheth the mountains in scales,” and 
“covereth himself with light as with a gar- 
ment.” 

This phenomenon, in itself so remarkable, 
was rendered yet more interesting by the re- 
collection that equal dimensions are exhibited | 
by the rainbow of scarcely any other waterfall 
in the world, and never attained by the cove- 
nanted bow in the clouds. You remember 


told us that he had bivouacked three nights in 
the snow, and tried to dissuade us from follow- 
ing his steps. 

The pass we resolved to attempt was an- 
other one, quite unexplored. Should you 
blame, yet perhaps you have yourself expe- 
rienced the feeling that makes one the more 
anxious to traverse ground, because it is 
terra incognita. According to our best cal- 
culation, the distance from Dal to Bergen was 
two hundred miles, more than half of which 
was over the trackless mountains. No infur- 
mation could be gleaned from the peasants ; 
and it was not for some time that the minds of 
the whole party were made up to encounter 
an expedition which proved difficult and inter- 
esting beyond our highest expectations. We 
were furnished with neither clothes nor provi- 
sions adapted to the occasion. Ignorant of 
the country over which we roamed, we had 
hitherto encouraged the belief that each day 
would bring us to a village where a stock of 
good food might be procured: but this hope 
had proved fallacious, and we had now nearly 
exhausted the little store provided at Kongs- 
berg. Our minds, however, were better for- 
tified than our bodies: and at length, having 
determined to proceed, we went forward ani- 
mated by hope, and resolved patiently to per- 
severe. 

Returning to Moel, we recrossed the lake 
of Tind to a village of the same name at its 
opposite extremity. The distance was only 
seven miles; but, owing to a contrary wind, 
it was midnight ere we arrived. A farmer ad- 
mitted us with some hesitation to a bed of hay; 
saying it was impossible for him to provide 
horses, or give any information as to the route 
we talked of. 

The following morning we waited on the 
priest. He welcomed us with a pipe in his 
mouth and a bottle of ale on the table. Un- 
fortunately, neither English, French, Italian, 
German, nor Latin was intelligible to him. 
All he could communicate through our Norse 
servant was, that the pass, if such there were, 
was very high and very difficult, and, to the 
best of his belief, never attempted. 

The map led us to conclude that a village, 
called Tessungdale, eighteen miles from Tind, 
lay at the foot of the Hardanger. For this, 


that from the relative position of the spectator} with the assistance of the kind pricst’s horse, 
and the sun, and from the convex figure of the| we resolved to make the best of our way, and 
earth, the natural rainbow can never be seen| soon_reached the top of the hills that overlook 
larger than a semi-circle ; and as large only|the lake of Tind. ‘The same vast forests with 
for a moment when the sun is emerging from,| which we had become familiar, characterised 
or dipping under, the horizon. the scenery. On the heights, the firs dwindle 

We had now completed the object for which| in size, and birch predominates. By degrees 
we started from Christiania ; but my mind was} the former were left behind, and the stunted 


period, so that at the end of every such pe-|bent on proceeding, if possible, for Bergen.| birch appeared more thinly scattered on the 


riod, or annus magnus of the system, every 
star of the cluster (except the superficial 
ones) would be exactly re-established in its 
original position, thence to set out afresh 
and run the same unvarying round for an in- 
definite succession of ages. Supposing their 
motions, therefore, to be so adjusted at any 
one moment as that the orbits should not in- 
' tersect each other, and so that the magnitude 
of each star, and the sphere of its more in- 
tense attraction should bear but a small pro- 
portion to the distance separating the indi- 


The finest scenery in Norway was stated to be 
in that vicinity; and what we had seen had 
whetted the appetite for a fuller enjoyment of 
suci beauties. 

‘The obstacle was a chain cf mountains, 
marked in the maps as the Hardanger Field, 
which had never been passed but in one di- 
rection, and then only by three Englishmen 
and one Norwegian. The latter is Professor 
Hungstein of Christiania, whom I have alrea- 
dy introduced to you as a scientific traveller in 
Siberia, and the Humboldt of the north. He 


bleak fjeld. At length we reached the point 
where vegetation ceases. It might be about 
three thousand five hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. Ascending still higher, it was 
curious to remark the inversion of objects oc- 
casioned by our local change. ‘The forests 
appeared only in the valleys, and the clouds 
beneath our feet seemed to say that we had 
invaded the fable residence of “ The cloud- 
impelling Jupiter.” 

‘Towards evening, a few wooden houses in 
a valley indicated that the day's journey was 
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at an end. Some husky rye bread and hard/is it improbable that we were the first persons) a sign of animal or vegetable existence was to 
bacon were attacked by us with a relish which| who had ever intruded on their mountain pri-| be seen. 


a city gourmand might covet ; while a girl ran 
off to get milk from the cows that were graz- 
ing some miles away on the mountains. 

Distances in Norway are not like distances 
in England. ‘Towns are separated from each 
other by hundreds, and villages by scores, of 
miles. ‘I'he very measure of land is gigantic; 
and, as though the mind could be deceived 
through the medium of the ear, the tenth of a 
degree, or nearly seven English miles, is called 
a Norwegian mile. 

The peasants told us that the Hardanger 
rising above their heads, opposed an insuper- 
able barrier between them and the natives o 
the western districts. No man would venture 


vacy. At six we saw some ptarmigan ; and 
at nine heard a cry like that of the eagle. 

The sun set in the N.N.W. For two 
hours we pursued our course by twilight over 
a country wilder than imagination can con- 
ceive. Barren rocks aud broad morasses 
were varied only now and then by heaths and 
lichens thinly scattered. Yet sometimes a hill 
would rise to view, gilded with rein-deer moss, 
like crystals of the flower of sulphur, and shin- 
ing with a beauty peculiar to itself. 

The weather was inclement. It rained 
hard, and the cold was intense. Our servant 
had dropped behind with fatigue ; and for two 
successive hours the guide had been saying 


to guide us over upwards of a hundred miles; that we were within a mile of a hut which 


where no road was to be seen ; and where, in 
many places, the snow had accumulated from 
the first subsidence of the waters of the flood. 
A transient fear crossed our breasts that we 
might be compelled to relinquish a trip, to the 
dangers and interest of which we were now 
wrought up. It proved however but transient. 
We learned that, some miles off, a moun- 
taineer maintained a solitary, but friendly, 
communion with the winds and woods. He 
was believed to know something of the Alpine 
waste. A summons brought this wild child of 
nature. He said he had succeeded in a forv 
mer attempt to cross the Hardanger, and knew 
the bearings of Bergen; so he agreed for 
seven dollars to accompany us. Some unlea- 
vened bread and bacon were added to our 
little store ; and, the necessary preparations 
being made, we started from ‘Tessungdale at 
one in the afternoon of Thursday the 22d 0 
July. 

The party consisted of Messrs. Fowler and 
Gurney, myself, our servant, the guide, and 
a man who accompanied the horses. Of these 
we had four, one of which carried the provi- 
sions. Like the horses of Switzerland, those 
of Norway are very sinall. They seldom ex- 
ceed twelve or thirteen hands in height; but 
they are hardy and sure-footed.. On the rocks 
they scramble like goats, sometimes perhaps 


would afford something like shelter for the 
night. The minutes dragged heavily along. 
Hope and fear succeeded each other in rapid 
alternation; and the promised haven seemed 
to retreat before us. At length, an hour be- 
fore midnight, we reached it, and perhaps 
-never entered the home of our fathers with so 


Our course the preceding day was W. byS. 
and the mountain where we stopped the guide 
called Recshion. This day we travelled west, 
and to the spot attained at night (whether ca- 
priciously or otherwise [ cannot say,) he gave 
the name of Feelsihoon. 

Descending a few hundred feet, we found a 
pile of stones similar to that already describ- 
ed, but without a tenant. It was probably 
raised by some venturous huntsmen, who, liv- 
ing in the nearest and most elevated village’on 
the northeast of the Hardanger, and exploring 
in successive journeys a little and a little more 
of the inhospitable fjeld, have fixed this as the 
limit of their bold essay ; and who, perhaps, 
annually pass a night here, to enjoy the chase 
of the deer. Whatever its origin, it screened 
us in some degree from the severity of the 
cold, which at this altitude, with patches of 
snow on every side, is intense even in the day- 
time. 

Twelve feet by six allowed but two feet of 
ground in breadth to each of us. This was 


much thankfulness as we did this pile of stones: | to be shared by three saddles and the embers 
for suspecting that the guide had lost his way,| of a fire supplied by our birch twigs, so that we 
we were anticipating continued exposure to|squeezed together in a manner which would 
the tempestuous elements. have arrested sleep less dearly earned. We 

The stones forming the hut, if such a title| gained something, however, in the develop- 
it could merit, were rudely and irregularly put} ment of caloric ; and hailing with pleasure 
together. 


smoke and admitted the fresh air. 


A hole in the centre let out the} the moment of release from such painful in- 
The for-| carceration, renewed our journey at four in 


mer had no other exit; the latter had free| the morning of Saturday the 24th instant. 


entrance on every side. Four women and 
three children were lying on two litters which 
nearly filled the hut. The intermediate oubel 
was occupied by a calf. 
sides were bowls of milk and cream, the pro- 
duce of a herd of cows, whose lowing indi- 
cated an unaccustomed intrusion. The smell 
and filth were almost intolerable ; but our 
minds were braced to the encounter. Three 
horse blankets were laid on the wet ground, 
and our feet were turned towards the smoking 
embers of the fire. ‘Thus, wrapped in cloaks, 
we slept a little; but the rain beat in so vio- 
lently that it was not possible to repose for any 


to the alarm, and always to the surprise, of| length of time. 


the rider. 

Four miles from Tessungdale we passed a 
couple of huts, and then commenced the ar- 
duous ascent. Firs and birch gradually dis- 
appeared, as before. Our guide tore from 
the last stragglers of the forest a few branches 
which were fixed on the backs of the horses, 
and served afterwards to kindle a fire in time 
of urgent need. At four o’clock the trees 
were all left behind. Wild flowers, however, 
appeared in great profusion ; especially the 
heart’s ease, the cucubalus, the strawberry 
blossom, many species of chrysanthemum and 
campanula, and a great variety of others pe- 
culiar to Norway, with whose names I am 
unacquainted. We were particularly struck 
with a shrub resembling in its leaf the sxge, 
and with a sweet flower like honeysuckle. 
The mosses and heaths are very numerous. 
Before five, the rein-deer moss appeared, and 
prepared us to see a herd of those beautiful 
animals shortly afterwards dart across our 
way. They were the first | ever beheld: nor 


The morning dawned, disclosing the full 
wretchedness of the hovel which darkness had 
covered with a friendly veil. ‘The squalid filth 
of the women was exceeded, if possible, by 
that of the naked children; and we agreed 
that the bleak mountains, under a sky empty- 
ing its watery freight before a cutting wind, 
were preferable to such a resting place. 

After breakfasting on smoked bacon and 


The blackest rye bread, unleavened and full 
of husk, with cheese and half cooked bacon, 
was all that we had eaten. Ata distance of 


Ranged round the) six miles the guide assured us we could obtain 


some milk; accordingly, after a march of 
four hours over rocks which some days ago 
we should have hesitated to ascend on foot, 
but on which the horses were now allowed to 
walk with the reins over their necks, we reach- 
ed a hollow pile of stones, where three women 
watched over, and manufactured into cheese, 
the produce of a herd of cows. 

This was the third establishment of the kind, 
(for | know not how to designate it,) we-had 
encountered in three days. Each of them was 
situated in a kind of valley, distant fifty or 
sixty miles from the nearest village, and attain- 
able only by a circuitous route known to none 
but the half civilised mountaineers who occu- 
pied the hut during a few summer weeks, and 
who then returned by the same way, without 
the desire or means of exploring the surround- 
ing world of desolation. We formed, in all 
probability, the only communication between 


some husky rye cakes, whose dryness and in-|the distant tenants of the mountain waste, 


equalities, but for a thick layer of cream, 
would have impeded their progress down the 
throat, we renewed our journey at nine in the 
morning. Two hours’ halt was granted io 





ignorant of each other’s existence. 

One shed at Hansboo, as this place was 
called, held the fire-place and stock of summer 
fuel brought from a great distance : another, 


the patient animals. After te. hours’ of hard} forty or fifty bowls of milk in every degree of 
marching over trackless mountains, on the li-|sweetness or sour fermentation, ranged ac- 
mits of perpetual congelation, and ina drench-| cording to the days on which they were added 
ing rain, we accomplished three-and twenty| to the little stock. Some coarse rye flour was 
miles. With the exception of a herd of rein-| boiled in cream by one of these children of 
deer, perhaps a hundred in number, who fled| nature, and presented with an intimation that 
as we disturbed their mossy meal, and the| this dish of “ flootteegroot” was a token of 
plovers whose plaintive cry consorted well| their good will, and the choicest produce of 
with the discomfort »7 our condition, scarcely|the farm. It was a strange meal; but we 








































cream ; and felt that we were thereby fortified 
for a continued campaign. 

These women were more civilised than those 
we had visited before. They came from the 
western side of the fjeld ; and purposed to 
stay two months, unless the fall of snow deni- 
ed provender to their cows. They wore white 
woollen gowns, with drawers of the same ma- 
terial, but black. Under these, white socks 
appeared. Their hair was tied up with worst- 
ed. A waistcoat with metal buttons and short 
sleeves completed the grotesque costume. One 
of them attempted to stitch my glove. The 
apparatus might have been mistaken for a sail- 
maker's ; so might the work ; but the very 
effort evinced superiority to the cther unci- 
vilised beings. A present of half a dollar, 
equal to one shilling and eight pence, quite 


overcame our hostesses, who ran out with/| gratification of doing so. 


extended hands to grasp those of their bene- 
factors. 
(To be continued.) 


Gleanings in Natural History. 
(Continued from page 363.) 
WINTER FOOD FOR BIRDS. 

“ Birds are extremely important creatures for the 
eae of nature in general. They destroy in- 
numerable insects, and the thoughtless extirpation of 
soine birds, supposed to be noxious, such as sparrows, 
crows, &c., has generally given rise to an infinitely 
more prejudicial multiplication of vermin.” 

BLuMENBACH. 

It is a general observation of the country 
people, that when there is an unusual number 
of hawthorn and holly berries, there will be 
a hard winter. The remark is perhaps more 
true than is generally supposed, and may be 
considered as a proof of the care which is 
taken by an Almighty Power of its creatures. 
How many birds would perish during a se- 
vere winter, if this provision had not been 


needed the nourishment yielded by the rich|cold weather, as we see many on the first 
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brood by her side till she lays again, and I 
have observed that they roost next her during 
a whole winter after they are full grown. Her 
interest in them does not cease till the follow- 
ing spring, when she has a fresh charge to 
bring up. An instance of this care and affec- 
tion is mentioned by Mr. Graves in his Bri- 
tish Ornithology. It occurred in the case of 
a pair of sparrows that had built their nest in 
a wall contiguous to his residence. 

“ Having noticed,” he says, “that the parent 
birds continued to bring food to the nest for 
some months after the brood had left it, we 
had the curiosity to place a ladder against 
the wall for the purpose of ascertaining the 
cause, when to our surprise we found a full 
grown bird in the nest, which had got its leg 
completely entangled in some thread which 
had formed part of the nest, in such a man- 
ner as to entirely prevent it leaving the nest. 
Wishing to see how long the industry of 
the old birds would be extended in behalf 
of their imprisoned offspring, we left the 
bird and nest in the state we found it, and 
observed that the parent birds continued to 
supply food during the whole of the autumn 
and some part of the winter months; but 
the weather setting in very severe soon after 
Christmas, fearing the severity of the weather 
would occasion the death of the imprisoned 
bird, we disengaged its leg, and in a day or 
two it accompanied the old ones in search of 
food ; but they continued to feed it till the 
month of March, and during the whole time 
they all nestled in the same spot.”’ 

Partridges manifest great caution in choos- 
ing the place where they intend having their 
nest. I have observed them to remain near 
the same spot for some weeks before the fe- 
male lays her eggs; and if in the mean time 
they should discover the retreat of any ani- 


mild day after the severest frosts. Bees sur- 
vive the coldest winters in Russia, and after- 
wards lay up much store of honey. 

We thus see that, however miserable the 
condition of birds in severe weather may ap- 
pear tc a cursory observer, they have resour- 
ces provided for them in various ways. The 
same beneficent Being who created them pro- 
vided at the same time means for their sub- 
sistence. It is man who occasions the chief 
miseries of the creatures which surround 
him. When, however, we consider that these 
creatures are the objects of God’s care, how 
careful ought we to be never to inflict any 
unnecessary pain or misery upon them. | 
should not think kindly of that man who 
could wantonly put his foot on a worm which 
was crossing his path, or destroy a fly for the 


“ Poor harmless fly ! 
That, with his pretty buzzing melody, 
Came here to make us merry ; and thou hast kill’d 
him.” 


LOVE OF BIRDS FOR THEIR YOUNG. 


The countless myriads of insects which sur- 
round us are necessary for the support of va- 
rious kinds of birds. 

I take great pleasure in watching the ac- 
tivity of those which feed on flies. The 
water-wagtail darts after them with great ra- 
pidity, and when collecting them for her 
young, places each fly as she catches it in the 
corner of her mouth till there is a considera- 
ble accumulation of them. When she opens 
her mouth to seize a fly, one expects to see 
the others fall from it; but this never happens. 
I have also observed that, when a wagtail has 
a young cuckoo to feed, she collects a larger 
number of flies in her mouth than one who is 












made for them! Even the circumstance of|engaged in supporting her own young. When 
some springs not freezing is an instance of the | this bird has collected a sufficient number of 
same goodness. If they did, the destruction | flies for a meal for her young, she gives two 
of animal life would be much greater than it|or three chirps as she approaches her nest, 
now is. At present many birds are able in|which her brood understand, and they are 
hard weather to find water and food. The ro-|ready with open mouths to receive the food. 
bin, thrush, and blackbird, with wood-cocks|The young cuckoo understands these chirps, 
and snipes, resort to these springs, and are|and I have seen him eagerly prepare himself 
able to support life with the worms and in-|for the approach of his foster-mother long 
sects they find in or by the side of them, till | before he could see her. 

more genial weather arrives. In deep snow| I have never observed that the swallow, 
many birds frequent woods, where, amongst |in hawking for flies for her young, accu- 
old dead or decayed trees, and the bark of mulates them by the side of her mouth as the 
others, they discover and feed upon insects.|wagtail does. One hears the snap of her 
Horses and deer scrape away the snow with| beak when she takes a fly, and it is curious 
their feet to get at the grass, and hares and/|to see the instinct which prevents her seizing 
rabbits feed on the bark of trees. ‘The tit-|a wasp during her rapid flight. Swallows 
mouse in frosty weather gets near houses and|are indefatigable in providing food for their 
picks meat from bones. The hedge-sparrow| young while they are in the nest ; but should 
and wren search at the bottoms of hedges,|the nest by any accident be brought to the 
where the snow has not penetrated, for in-| ground before the brood are able to fly, the 
sects. The wood-pigeon feeds on the tops| old birds take no further notice of them: they 
of turnips, while sparrows, finches, yellow-|are left to crawl about and die. The old 
hammers, é&c., get into rick-yards to satisfy| birds are so much on the wing, that they pro- 
their hunger. Most birds therefore are able} bably never think of looking for their young 
to procure some sort of sustenance during a|on the ground, where indeed they so seldom 
hard winter; and some animals remain during| alight themselves. The affection which birds 
that period in a state of torpor, from which| show to their young is very great, and con- 
the influence of the sun in spring revives) tinues in many instances till the next breeding 
them. Insects appear but little affected by|season. Our common hen will keep her last 



























































































































mal in the neighbourhood, who is likely to 
be injurious to them, they shift their quarters. 
I have generally noticed that partridges lodge 
themselves at night near the middle of a field, 
probably being aware that they are safer in 
this situation from the attacks of stoats or 
weasels, than if they got nearer hedges, un- 
der the roots or banks of which these animals 
conceal themselves. Some birds utter a pe- 
culiarly pleintive cry on the approach of 
danger. Even when they are concealed in 
the midst of a thick hedge they give warning, 
should any marauder in the shape of a cat or 
a weasel come near them. There is some- 
thing in this mournful cry which cannot be 
misunderstood. The blackbird and thrush 
have it, but I have more generally observed it 
in the hedge-sparrow and redbreast. 


ee 
Errors of Opposites to Evils.—The wisest 
man is not safe from the liability to mistake 


for good the reverse of some inveterate and 
grievous ill. The clearer his discernment of 


existing evils, and the more absolutely his 
whole soul is engaged in the contest against 
them, the more danger that the mischiefs 
which chiefly occupy his own thoughts, should 
render him insensible tc their contraries, and 
that in guarding one side he should leave ths 
other uncovered.—Jurist. 
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THE FRIEND. 

For “The Friend.” 

NEW JERSEY CHANCERY SUIT. 
(Continued from page 375.) 

Having reached the decision of the court 
of errors and appeals, it is now proper that 
we should enquire what are the points which 
that decision settles. This will prepare us to 
understand more clearly the meaning of the 
advice communicated by the governor to the 
parties, which we propose presently to ex- 
amine. 

The question in dispute was, which of the 
two preparative meetings at Crosswicks was 
the true meeting of Friends, the one contem- 
plated in the trust ; whether the one of which 
Hendrickson was treasurer, or that which 
Stacy Decow represented. ‘The meetings of 
the Society of Friends within each of the 
yearly meetings, being linked together by a 
regular chain of connection and subordina- 
tion, and the existence of each inferior meet- 
ing dependent upon its union with its proper 
superiors, it became necessary to enquire into 
the connection of each of the Crosswicks meet- 
ings, and to trace it up to the supreme head. 
On this subject Chief Justice Ewing remarks, 
«Each yearly meeting comprehends several 
quarterly meetings, each quarterly meeting 
several monthly meetings, and every monthly 
meeting embraces several of the lowest order, 
viz. preparative meetings. ‘The preparative 
meeting is connected with, and subordinate 
to, some monthly meeting, the monthly meet- 
ing to some quarterly meeting ; the quarterly 
meeting to its appropriate yearly meeting. 
The connection and subordination are con- 
stitutional and indispensable ; insomuch that 
if any quarterly meeting withdraws itself from 
its proper yearly meeting, without being in 
due and regular manner united to some other 
yearly meeting, it ceases to be a quarterly 
meeting of the Society of Friends—in like 
manner of the other meetings down to the 
lowest. So that if a preparative meeting 
withdraws from its peculiar monthly meeting 
and does not unite with another of the same 
common head, or some other legal and con- 
stitutional head, or in other words, some ac- 
knowledged meeting, it does, from the mo- 
ment, and by the very act of withdrawal, 
cease to be a preparative meeting of the So- 
ciety of Friends.” ‘The chief justice pro- 
ceeds to confirm this view of the subject by 
quotations from the book of discipline, and 
by reference to numerous instances in which 
this subordination and connection have been 
enforced and carried out, and closes with 
these observations, viz: 


















































within those bounds, which is, through and by its 
appropriate links, connected with, and subordinate 
to, the yearly meeting of Philadelphia, is a * prepa- 
rative meeting of the people called Quakers;’ and 
any preparative meeting or assemblage of persons, 
calling themselves a preparative mecting, not thus 
connected and subordinate, is not a preparative meet- 
ing of that people.” 


Having arrived at this conclusion, he again 
takes up the evidence, and traces from it the 
connection and subordination of the two pre- 
parative meetings at Crosswicks, viz. Friends, 
répresented by Hendrickson, and the Hicks- 
ites by Decow, and after quoting at length 
from the testimony on each side, he thus 
sums it up, viz: 


“It thus clearly appears, that before the appoint- 
ment of Decow as treasurer, there were formed and 
existed, two distinct bodies, claiming to be the Ches- 
terfield preparative meeting of Friends ; the one of 
them cenaected with a body call'ng itself the ancient 
yearly meeting of Friends .. Philadelphia, which 
holds its sessions on the third second day of April in 
a meeting house on Arch street, and the other, and 
by which Decow was appointed, which disclaims all 
connection with the above mentioned yearly meet- 
ing, is connected with another body calling itself the 
ancient yearly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
which holds its sessions on the second sccond-day of 
April in a meeting house on Green street. It also 
appears there are two separate bodies, styling them- 
selves and claiming to be, the ancient and constitu- 
tional yearly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
There is, however, and there can be, as is asserted 
and admitted by all, but one ancient yearly meeting, 
and but one body entitled to that appellation. This 
truth is distinctly admitted by the pleadings of the 
parties; it is plainly asserted by the book of disci- 
pline, which all who claim to be of the Society of 
Friends, as do all the parties, and if my memory is 
correct, all the witnesses, in the cause, unqualifiedly 
admit to be their standard and their guide; and it is 
testified by several of the witnesses, whose deposi- 
tions I heve already noticed ; to which may be added 
that of Halliday Jackson, an intelligent and well in- 
formed witness examined on the part of Decow.” 


The fact of the existence of two distinct 
and independent bodies, each claiming to be 
the ancient yearly meeting of Philadelphia, 
and the supreme head of all the subordinate 
meetings within its connection, rendered it 
necessary to enquire which of these was justly 
entitled to that character, since, according to 
the discipline and constitution of the Society, 
there could be but one such meeting belong- 
ing to it. The necessity for this investiga- 
tion is obvious, because the true preparative 


meetings this point must be conclusive. On 


0 oats Gils sams, 06 utenh tn deel ecetidted te this subject the chief justice observes : 


which is not so connected and subordinate. From] is the meet 
this constitutional principle, the following rule re-| second-day of the fourth month at Green street, the 
sults as a corollary. Every preparative meeting a my meeting? If it is, Decow is the trea- 
surer, 
once the acknow 



























jurisdiction. 


meeting must be connected with and subor-|. ; : : 
dinate to the legitimate head ; and in deciding |'"& Of this meeting, and on this head he ob- 
between the claims of the two Crosswicks | 5®'¥®S, ¥!2: 









ing or body assembling on the socond 


not, as I have already shown, Hendrickson, 
ledged treasurer and the obligee, 


named as such in the bond, is entitled to the money. 
When such consequences hang on this question, may 
I not call it interesting and important? May I not 
stand excused, if I approach it with great anxiety 
and deep solicitude?” 


After noticing the origin of the yearly 
meeting he says, “ This body was not a mere 
incidental casual, disconnected assemblage— 


convening without previous arrangement, 
ceasing to exist when its members separated, 
and formed anew when individuals came to- 
gether again at some subsequent time. It 


was a regularly organised and established 
body holding stated sessions, corresponding 
with other bodies of the same religious de- 
nomination, consulting together for the wel- 


fare of a portion of theirchurch and its mem- 


bers, the ultimate arbiter of all differences, 
and the common head and governor of all be- 
longing to the Society of Friends within its 
The time and place of conven- 
tion are subject to its control, and have ac- 


cordingly in several instances been fixed and 


altered by it. The time and place, however, 
when and where only the body can constitu- 
tionally assemble and act must, when fixed, 
so remain until the voice of the body in a 
yearly meeting capacity, which alone has the 
power and right to govern its own proceed- 
ings, shall resolve on and enact a change. 
Such is certainly the rule of constitutional 
law, as applicable to this body, and such was 
their own practical construction of it in the 
year 1798, when in the conscientious dis- 
charge of duty they assembled, undeterred by 
the ravages of pestilence and the arrows of 
death.” 

He then states the several alterations which 
had been made by the yearly meeting in the 
time and place of assembling until “in the 
year 1798, the time was changed to the third 
second day in the fourth month of each year: 
and by the book of discipline promulged br 
the yearly meeting in 1206—the acknow- 


jledged constitution of this community, the 


latter day is declared the period for its con- 
vention; no other day is mentioned—no other 
day is provided for under any circumstances, 
nor is any occasional, intermediate or special 
meeting authorised.” 


The next point to be looked at is the hold- 


“ In the year 1826, at the prescribed time and place, 
a meeting was held. After the transaction of its 
business, it adjourned, according to the ancient and 


yond the reach of doubt, that according to the con- 
atitation of the Society of Friends, a preparative 
meeting must be subordinate to and connected with 
a monthly meeting, which is connected with and 
subordinate to a quarterly meeting, which again is 
connected with and subordinate to a yearly meeting. 
There can be no preparative meeting which is not 
so connected and subordinate. To descend from 
generals to particulars, every preparative meeting 
within the bounds of the yearly meeting of Philadel- 
phia, is, and must be connected with, and subordinate 
to, a monthly meeting connected with, and subordi- 


“We are now brought to the enquiry, which of| wonted forn, ‘to meet in the next year at the usual 
these two bodies or meetings i: ‘he ancient yearly | time.’ This body thus convened and thus adjourned, 
meeting of Friends of Philadviphia; an enquiry | was, without dispute, the Philadelphia yearly meet. 
which, if I may judge from my own feelings and re-| ing of Friends. On the third second day of April, 
flectiona, is of the deepest interest and importance. | 1827, at the house on Arch street, the designated 
There is, and can be but one Chesterfield preparative | time and place, a meeting assembled. It was com. 
meeting of the Society of Friends. There is, and| posed of the representatives from the several quar- 
can be but one yearly meeting. A preparative meet-|terly meetings, and of all such individuals as inclina. 
ing must be connected with the yearly meeting of|tion or duty had brought together. The regular 
Philadelphia, and without such connection, no as-| constituent parts were there, ose who are since 
semblage is a preparative meeting. One of these/| so openly divided by name, perhaps by feeling, perad- 
bodies, or preparative meetings, is connected with | venture by principles, then sat down together; one 
nate to,a quarterly meeting, which is connected with, | the one, and the other with the other of the yearly | in form, if not in spirit; ia unity of body, if not of 
and subordinate to, that yearly meeting. There can | meetings. Which then is the yearly meeting? Or to| mind. The clerk of the preceding year, according to 
be no preparative meeting within those bounds, |confine our enquiry within the only requisite range,| ancient rule, opened the meeting in due order, for 
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however simple, there was, nevertheless, an establish-| ‘Ihe other act, whereby it is contended that which must govern and control all human assem. 
ed ceremony. The representatives were called, cer-| the constitutional existence of the yearly meet- blages, of whatever nature, and whether religious 
tificates of visiting strangers were received, cpistles ing ‘oes destroyed, in the appointment ifs or civil, according, indeed, to the avowed doctrines 


from corresponding bodies were read, committees ; - : f of the pleadings in this cause, and the consentaneous 
were arranged, the usual affairs of the occasion were| COMmittee to visit the subordinate meetings.| declarations of counsel, a second, a subsequent 


transacted in unity and peace. The representatives} From a close inspection of the facts developed| meeting could not be set up within its bounds. The 
were, in wonted manner, — to alan uke in the evidence, respecting this proceeding, en mee ne having convened and closed in April, 
next step in the progress of business. is body stitial -Sesces . . 8 could not again convene, nor could any bod} 
thus convened, was assuredly the yearly meeting; the chief justice comes to this conclusion, viz. possessing its powers and authorities convene, ondil 
and up to the close of the forenoon, it sustained its} “Upon a careful examination of this measure, 1| the same month of the succeeding year, 1828. The 
constitutional existence. If that assemblage ceased|can see nothing, either in the act itself, or in the| place of meeting was fixed by the voice of the yearly 
to be the Philadelphia yearly mecting, something| manner of its inception, progress or adoption, sub-| meeting, which alone had the authority in this re. 
which occurred subsequent to the close of the first| versive, in the slightest degree, of usage or disci-| spect, and alone could change it. The time was di- 
sitting must have wrought out that result.” pline, and least of all, any thing of such vital infla-| rected by the constitution or book of discipline, to 
The chief justice th tates D 3 alle.| ence #8 to break asunder the bonds of union,| which we have had so frequent occasion to. refer. 
Phe chief justice then states Decow 8 alle-| 4, sfranchise the meeting, deprive it of constitutional| The time could, indeed, be altered by the yearly 
gation that this result was produced—that it) existence, disrobe it of ability farther to execute its| meeting, but by it alone. There was no adjourn- 
ceased to be the yearly meeting of Philadel-| ancient and appropriate functions, or to release from} ment made by the yearly meeting, to a shorter day 
phia, and was dissolved into its individual ao os. BI ro" who previously owed fealty cdhiedul ae ce uaaie ara wucen in - 
and submission to it.” 1 OT, as it is commonly 
elements, and these ements subsequently, Th bei h tained denominated, a special meeting; nor is authority 
viz. in tenth month, 1827, were reorganised ese being the only overt acts compiained| vive, to the clerk, to any portion of the members, 
in the Hicksite yearly meeting, of which the} of, he then proceeds to examine the validity| or invested any where else, to call such meeting. 
preparative meeting represented by Decow|of the charge, that the postponement or omis-| Hence it clearly follows, that according to the con- 
was a constituent and subordinate part. ‘These| sion to act upon certain proposals brought up a’ caabrain’ dduva“aantes oe again assem- 
: . . . » unti ; and no body, of whomsoever con- 
results they say were wrough® out by certain from the quarterly meetings, dissolved the sisting, or-ef whotnsoever composed, which may heve 
causes, and to the examination of these the| yearly meeting,—and from a review of the} convened inthe intermediate period, could, conform- 
decision next adverts. ‘The first is the ap-| whole testimony on the subject derives this re-| ably to the constitutional principles, be the Philadel- 
pointment of a clerk—of which it is re-| sult, viz: 
marked : 
“To regard the act against which this complaint 


phia yearly meeting.” 
Laying out of view, entirely, the fact which 
is directed as the appointment of a clerk, ia an entire 
misapprehension. 1t was, in truth, no more than the 


he has so conclusively proved, that the Arch 
street yearly meeting was actually in full vigour 
i sr ghee 
continuance in office of the former clerk ; and as it _ oe ye = cuit —s ame — 
seems to me, so far from an act of the body in its 2 SEATERS SAA /CENS GE ABO NOTNAG Ie OP 
collective capacity, in violation of any rule, it was a the second second day in the fourth month, at 
strict, and under the circumstances in which the Green and Cherry streets, to be the ancient 
meeting was placed, an unavoidable compliance yearly meeting of Philadelphia. In order to 
with, and adherence to, the ancient custom and or- 
der of the Society.” 


arrive at the most satisfactory conclusion, he 
Under this head, he incidentally notices the 


views the subjects in two aspects. First on 

the supposition that the discipline or constitu- 
subject of deciding by majorities. “ The 
constitution,” says he, “ of this Society, nei- 


tion of the Society is in force. If it be, then 
according to the terms of that constitution, 
ther recognises nor makes provision for a vote, this cannot be the yearly meeting of Philadel- 
or a decision on the principle of numbers in phia—for, says he, * the time and place of the 
any instance or predicament. ‘The minutes yearly meeting are fixed—April, not October, 
and journals of the various meetings, not is the one ; Arch street, not Green street, is 
merely within the bounds of this yearly meet- the other.—Neither can be changed without 
ing, but within the pale of the whole Society, the resolution and authority of the yearly 
do not furnish, so far aa we are able to learn, meeting. —No such authority was given. On 
a single record of a vote taken, or a count o the contrary, the resolve of that body was that 
numbers.” —p. 27. “The very proposal to take the next yearly meeting should assemble on the 
a vote was an overture to depart, and the con- third second day of April at Arch street, at 
summation of it would have been a departure, 
from an ancient and unvarying practice, which 


the usual time and place. A special meeting 

of the yearly- meeting is an anomaly and un- 
had not only grown up to an overshadowing 
tree, but had its root in religious faith, and 


provided for. Neither the few nor the many, 
fa have power given to them to convoke such 
was nourished and sustained by religious feel- 
ing.” "—p. 28. 


meeting.” ‘ Second—Let us now suppose the 
After a review of the facts in evidence as 


compact broken, the constitution dissolved, 
regards the appointment of clerk, he proceeds: 


and the disjoined members at liberty to act 

from individual minds. Was the meeting en- 
* Here then might have been opposition and 
dissatisfaction at the outset; but it is clear 


titled to the name it then assumed ’—There 
there was an ultimate acquiescence. And it 


are three insurmountable obstacles. First— 

é It was not convened as the ancient yearly 
is too much for any one, especially for those 
who took an active and influential part in 


meeting. Second, The members at large, the 
bringing about this result, perhaps we may say, 


only constituent parts, or in other words, 

the individual elements were not, and a por- 
actually induced the peaceful result, to make 
it the subject of complaint, or to insist that 


tion of them only was, invited to attend. 
it follows, as an inevitable consequence, that the as-|'Third, It was not composed or constituted as 
the existence of the body was thereby destroy-|sembly which convened in October, of the samo 
ed.” —p. 29, 


year, in Green street, could not be, whatever name the ancient yearly mawing. 
it may have assumed, the ancient legitimate yearly; “ First. This October meeting was not called, 
* Afier all these events, I can have no he- meeting, the common head and centre of the subor-| nor did it come together as the ancient yearly meet- 
sitation in yielding to the entire and unqualified dinate meetings, and of the Society of Friends in ing. The name which it thought proper then to as- 
conviction, that the body remained in its pris-; New Jersey and Pennsylvania. One meeting being | sume, or which was then conferred upon it, cannot 
sae sieout, and proceeded to: business as ti in life, another of the same powers, rights, and ju-'help this deficiency. In the call which was issued, 
aR rears Pp ae ee ee 1€) risdietion, eould not, according to the discipline of the faintest idea is not held out that the ancient 
Philadelphia yearly meeting of the Society of} the Society, according to the simplest elements of yearly meeting was to be convoked ; no hint is given 
Friends.’’—Ib. reason, according to the immutable rules of action,| that the ancient meeting was to be reorganised, or 

























































“Thus, then, it appears, these omissions took 
place, certainly with the consent, and probably, at 
the request or upon the suggestion of the very per- 
sons who now complain. Under such circumstances, 
this measure, by no means unusual, for Abraham 
Lower testified that he has known cases brought to 
the yearly meeting and laid over for the considera- 
tion of the next, does not afford ground for censure, 
much less for annihilation, ard least of all on the 
objection of those who, if they did not actually bring 
it about, were consenting thereto.” 


The chief justice next adverts to the facts, 
that all the usual business of a yearly meeting 
was transacted, that John Comly continued to 
act as assistant clerk, and the Hicksites gave 
their attendance during the whole of the ses- 
sion, and participated in the deliberations of 
the meeting, and were present at its close on 
the 7th day of the week, when it was regularly 
adjourned by minute, and without one dissent- 
ing voice, to convene again at the usual time, 
in the next year 1828. 


In summing up the whole of the evidence 
and arguments for and against the existence 
and legitimacy of the [Orthodox] yearly meet- 
ing, which convenes in Arch street, on the 
third 2nd day in the 4th month of each year, 
the chief justice says, 


“T have thus endeavoured to examine and weigh, 
in detail, or by its principles, every argument which 
I have either heard or read, to prove that the body 
which sat in Arch street meeting house, in April, 
1827, was not, or ceased to be the Philadelphia yearly 
meeting of Friends. The position is not maintained. 
At the closing minute, that body was the ancient 
legitimate yearly meeting as fully as during the fore- 
noon sitting of the first day, or as it had been at any 
point of time since the year 1685.” 

“ If the body which thus held and closed its ses- 
sion, was the regular, constitutiunal yearly meeting, 
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to be settled on its ancient foundations and princi-| meetings—and thus winds up his observations, 
ples. On the contrary, the idea is conveyed with} viz; Jt is manifest, therefore, that the 


comprehensible distinctness, that a new yearly meet- October meeting was not composed as a 


i to be formed. The address, which bears : 
date in Jom contains, in the first place, an avowal|Yearly meeting should, and could only, have 


of the design or object in view, ‘to regain harmony been. 
and tranquillity . . + by withdrawing our- 
selves, not from the Society of Friends, nor from the 
exercise of its salutary discipline, buat from religious 
communion with those who have introduced, and 
seem disposed to continue, such disorders among us.’ 
There is nothing here of remaining in the ancient) 

early meeting, nor of continuing or reorganising it. 

ut let us proceed. ‘ We therefore have | 
agreed to propose for your consideration, the pro- 
priety and expediency of holding,’ what? The an- 
cient yearly meeting? No. ‘A yearly meeting for 
Friends in unity with us, residing within the bounds 
of those quarterly meetings heretofore represented 
in the yearly meeting held in Philadelphia.” And) 
farther, * It is recommended that the quarterly and 
monthly meetings which may be prepared for such a 
measure, should appoint representatives to meet in 
Philadelphia on the third second day in tenth month 
next, at ten o’clock in the morning, in company 
with other members favourable to our views, there 
to hold a yearly meeting of men and women Friends, 
upon the principles of the ea:ly professors of our 
name.’” 


“ Upon the whole, I am brought, by the most care- 
ful, faithfu!, and minute investigation of which [ am 
\capable, to the result, that the Arch street meeting 
jwas, and the Green street meeting was not, the 
| Philadelphia yearly meeting of the Society of 
Friends. 

“ We are now to look for the consequences on the 
cause before the court. We have seen that every 
preparative meeting within the states of Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey, which is, through and by its 
connecting links, connected with, and subordinate 
to, the yearly meeting of Philadelphia, is a prepara- 
tive meeting of the people called Quakers; and any 
preparative meeting or assemblage of persons calling 
themselves a preparative mecting, not thus connect- 
ed and subordinate, is not a preparative meeting of 
that people, within the meaning of their constitution 
and discipline, and within the meaning of the sub- 
scription to the school in the present case, or in other 
words, the instrument whereby the trust fund was 
created. We have farther seen, that the preparative 
meeting having authority to appoint the treasurer of 
the school fund, is the preparative meeting of Ches- 
terfield, connected with, and subordinate to, the 
yearly mecting of Friends of Philadelphia. We 
have secn that the preparative meeting whereby Stacy 
Decow was appointed treasurer, was not, at the time 
of that appointment, connected with, and subordi- 
nate to, the Arch street meeting, but had previously 
disunited itself therefrom, and connected itself with 
the Green street meeting ; and that, therefore, it was 
not the Chesterfield preparative meeting of Friends, 
at Crosswicks, meant and mentioned in the establish. 
ment of the schoo! fund, and had not competent au- 
thority to discharge Joseph Hendrickson and appoint 
a successor. 

“ There is, then, no successor to the person named | 
as treasurer in the bond and mortgage, and he has, | 
consequently, the legal right to recover the money. 

“I do, therefore, respectfully recommend to -his | 
excellency the Chancellor, to decree upon this bill of | 
interpleader, that the principal and interest mention- | 
ed in the said bond, and intended to be secured by | 
the said mortgage, of right belong, and are payable | 
to the said Josepli Hendrickson, and that he be per- | 
mitted to proceed on his original bill of complaint, or | 
otherwise, ogreeably to the rules and practice of the | 
court of chancery.” 











































The second difficulty is thus noticed, viz.— 


“Second. This meeting in October was not so 
convened as to entitle it to assume the name, and 
to take the place of the Philadelphia yearly meeting. 

“If the yearly meeting was dissolved, and the 
Society brought back to a mere collection of indivi- 
duals, if the state of things were such that indivi- 
dual minds might now form anew or reorganise, as 
they are said to have originally fornied, it is a very 
clear proposition, and not to be controverted, that 
all the individuals of the Society ought to have been 
called ; none should have been directly or indirectly 
excluded.— All, then, had a right to be called, all 
must be called, all must be afforded an opportunity 
to assemble, or no convocation can be lawful, the 
true and legitimate yearly meeting cannot be there. 
Now, the recommendation or invitation to assemble, 
was not compreliensive, but exclusive, not general, 
but limited. A particular class or description only 
were invited; all the rest were debarred and shut out. 
The maxim, expressio unius est exclusio alterius, is 
adopted in the law, only because it is the dictate of 
common sense. For whom was the meeting? Who 
were to attend? ‘For Friends in unity with us.’ 
Not for Friends in general, not for the members of 
the ancient yearly meeting, but for such only as 
were in unity with those who made the proposal. 
Who were invited to send representatives? All the 
monthly and quarterly meetings? By no means, 
‘The monthly and quarterly meetings which may be 
prepared for such a measure.’ This language cannot 
be misunderstood or misconstrued; and besides the 
representatives, for, as we have heretofore scen, all 
who were led by inclination or duty, came in their 
individual capacity to the yearly meeting, who were 
to meet in company with them? All the Society ? 
All other members? Not so. * Other members fa- 
vourable to our views.’ Was then the yearly meet- 
ing convoked? Was even a gencral meeting of the 
Society of Friendscalled? Ingenuity cannot pervert, 
blindness cannot mistake, such perspicuity—And 
such a convocation, of a portion only of the Society, 
the rest whether majority or minority, or however 
small in comparative numbers, being excluded, can- 
not be the true and legitimate yearly meeting, cannot 
be the ancient yearly meeting reorganised and set- 
tled again on its ancient foundations and princi- 
ples.” 


It will be perceived from the synopsis which 
we have given of the opinion delivered in the 
cause by Chief Justice Ewing, that he rests 
his decision on the simple fact of the breaking 
off or secession of the Hicksite party from 
the ancient organisation of the Society of 
Friends, and instituting a new establishment 
of their own, wholly disconnected with, and 
independent of, the former. That they had a 
right to do so, he freely concedes and every 
man will readily concur with him in the opi- 
nion; but as he justly remarks, the secession 
of any number of members, whether great or 
small, cannot impair or destroy the rights of 
those who remain, nor deprive the ancient 
Society of its name or property. ‘The break- 
ing off is their own voluntary act; and they 
must abide all the consequences of it, without 
expecting to visit any part of them on those 
who choose to remain. 

In conformity with a mode which frequently 
obtains where a subject admits of being viewed 


ft in two different aspects, each of which, when 
ancient yearly meeting—the former admitting} wrought out, yield the same conclusion, if 


representatives or delegates from monthly|there are two or more judges to give an opi- 


oe as bodies, while the latter allowed|nion on such a case, the chief justice relies 
only 


The chief justice then points out essential 
differences in the composition or constitution 
of the Green street meeting, from that of the 


















representatives from the quarterly|mainly on the secession and obtains his con-! freedom 
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clusion from this, while Justice Drake arrives 
ut the same conclusion from a comparative 
view of the doctrines of the respective parties. 
Thus, their opinions mutually strengthen and 
confirm each other, and present the subject in 
clear and conclusive points of view. 


But though the chief justice does not fully 
carry out the doctrinal points, nor draw his 
results from them, yet incidentally, he makes 
the following remarks, viz:— 


“ This Society has, and from the nature of things, 
must have, its faith and doctrines, its distinguishing 
faith and doctrines. They would, unhesitatingly, 
repudiate the tenets of Confucius, of Bramah, or of 
Mohammed, They believe ‘in Christ and him cru- 
cified.” They bear both public and private testimony 
of their faith. They have repeatedly declared it, and 
published it to the world. They have a confession 
of faith, and a catechism. A declaration of faith 
was issued on behalf of the Society, in the year 1693, 
was approved by the morning ineeting of London, 
and published by the yearly meeting of Philadelphia, 
in or about 1730. It is, I suppose, the same which 
is to be found in Sewell’s History, (vol. 2. 472.) It 
purports to be ‘a declaration of what our Christian 
belief and profession has been and is,’ and contains 
an exposition of belief,in respect to Jesus Christ, his 
sufferings, death, and resurrection, and the general 
resurrection of the dead, and the final judgment. 
Sewell, (vol. 2. 433,) gives what he calls ‘ a confession 
of faith,’ which was, by George Whitehead and 
others, presented to-parliament, in December, 1693, 
and begins, thus, ‘ Be it known to all, that we sin- 
cerely believe and confess.’ The yearly mecting, as 
early as 1701, by their direction and at their expense, 
circulated Barclay’s Apology, and his Catechism and 
Confession of Faith, as containing the doctrines and 
tenets of the Society of Friends. What is a creed 
but an exhibition of faith and doctrine? Why, then, 
should the tocsin now be sounded among a people, 
who, a well informed member tells us, have more 
frequently than any other religious community, ex- 
hibited to the world their principles and their faith? 
Were the early Friends less anxious for the cause of 
truth, less jealous of encroachment on their religious 
freedom, less willing to bear testimony against error 
and to suffer for their testimony, less prompt to dis- 
cern insidious efforts, less fearful of attempts to tram- 
mel eonscience or abridge the right of private judg- 
ment ?—On the present occasion it is not my purpose, 
because for the determination of the controversy be- 
fore us, 1 do not find or deem it necessary, to en- 
quire whether the Society of Friends can, or may, or 
will, according to their rules, disown a member who 
holds unsound or heretical doctrines, who should 
disavow all the essential principles of Christianity, 
and profess to believe that Jupiter and Mars and 
Apollo, and the fabled deities of Olympus are the 
true gods, or that the ‘ blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sins,’ but simply to show that the 
Society as such, have their faith, their principles, 
their doctrines,—their peculiar faith, their distinctive 
principles, their characteristic doctrines, without 
which a man may bea heathen, a Mohammedan, 
or even a Christian, but cannot be one of the people 
called Quakers. Can I mistake in this, when I read 
such a passage asl have quoted from Barclay, a 
standard of the Society, acknowledged, received, re- 
vered as such? What is his work just named, what 
is his ‘ Apology,’ but an exposure of doctrine, of 
principle, of faith; of the doctrine, principle and 
faith of the Friends, avowed by them, published by 
them, resorted to by them as their light and guide 
in the hours of darkness, and doubt, and difficulty ; 
in those trying hours, which come to them as they 
come to all men of religious feeling, when the light 
within needs oil and the flickering flame of hope to be 
wade more steady and brilliant. Can I mistake, when 
the book of discipline, with uncommon solicitude, 
requires each preparative meeting of ministers and 
elders no less than threé times in every year, to cer- 
tify tu its quarterly meeting, in answer to one of the 
queries, ‘whether ministers are sound in word and 
doctrine?” Soundness is a relative term, meaning 
from error and fallacy, and necessarily re- 









384 THE FRIEND, 


———————— ————————————————————————————— u—_oav_oauswvwh>wshyo>osov_u_u_ul_uleleoooo 
quiring some standard whereby the word .o4the)me? The first news I expect to hear of him 

doctrine may be judged. The doctrine to be sound, |j. that he is hanged for a thief!” She answer- THE FRIEND. 
NINTH MONTH, 7, 1833. 


must be conformable to some standard; and does d. «M ; : 
not the query, then, assert that a standard exists in |©° any a profligate son has become a vir- 
—— 
We copied into a late number, the General 


this church; and that thereby the doctrine of the |tuous man ;” and endeavoured, but in vain, 

minister, may, by his fellow man, be compared and |to comfort him. At last, he asked her if she 

eae Pn magnon : —— Py asm scam had heard whether his lost son was yet living. Reistic iaeued by ch 

venerate u ¥ 2 a . istie 1 i i 

tat tee cnn." "Aecinn Lover or aoe angered, Yeu, ho was yot alive and abe fa Tonio eke Stratics he 

Evid. 369,) says, in connection with this subject, |"OPe¢ He wou make a better man than he}. f . ee ; - S7om 

‘The Society believing now as they did, in the first had been a boy. At the same time, she in- information since received we are now en- 

foundation of it, that the bond of union, by which |troduced him to his father. ‘The youth came| @led to state, that a memorial was addressed 
by that meeting to the British parliament, so- 
liciting the abolition of tithes. ‘This appears 
to be the first step of the kind on that subject 
since the times of the Commonwealth ; and 


it was bound together, was and is, the life of right-|j, weeping, and threw himself at his father’s 
the present was deemed a suitable opportuni- 


eousness.’ Js not here a direct assertion, that there ; . ‘ wa. 80% 

is a belief, and a belief not merely of individuals, feet ; beseeching him, for Christ's sake, to 
ty to make the application, from the circum- 
stance of a proposal being in agitation in the 


but of the Society as such? And he refers for an pardon bis misbehaviour ; earnestly, and with 
exposition, published and expressed, to the author|much apparent sincerity, promising future 
ag ep ay rere ll Mgneedn groom 
emanating oe: eae street, preen m g wee sm Stan teas ie aeconsait ae ast 

- *Do 8 iety, S : 4 i i 

ae eee te ec as edifying, ‘sre (Conciliation. He then besought his father to| 8°Veroment for such commutation of the tithe 

pronounced by the other party to be unsound and send him to college, saying that, if ever he system, as was thought likely to increase the 

spurious.’ Now I may be allowed to ask, why speak | misbehaved again, he would be content that difficulties with which Friends in that country 

ap mee — oa oa ae his father should disclaim him for ever. His have to oo in maintaining a clear testi- 

unsound and spurious, or sound and edifying, if there father granted him his request ; and, after aj mony On that important subject. We =~ = 

be no standard of faith and doctrinc—no creed? | little time spent there, not only a thorough re- formed that Daniel Wheeler, a Friend in the 

Why should this difference or departure from a sound | formation, but a saving conversion, took place ministry, who has for some years resided in 

belief, be made a subject of complaint? How is|in him; and he was so diligent a student that, Russia, has been sect at liberty to pay a reli- 

ee ee caer with the alarm |in much less time than could be expected, he| ious visit to Van Dieman’s Land and some 

science and abridge the right of private judgment ?” | Went through al! his necessary studies, and en- at Ge ants a's Eee Sens, 00 weve alse 

tered into the ministry. He became one of|John and Martha Yeardly, on a similar errand 

the most extraordinary characters of the age.|f Christian love, to some parts of the conti- 

This interesting narrative should encourage| "€4t of Europe, and the Grecian Archipelago. 

Our friend, Stephen Grellet, with his friend, 

William Allen, having returned from their 

visit to the continent, some interesting notice 

of their labours was communicated to the 

meeting ; by which it appeared that way was 


(To be continued.) 
pious parents not to surrender all hope, or 
made for them in a remarkable manner among 


suspend the use of all means, when their chil- 

dren are far gone from the paths of virtue and 

religion. Grace can turn the disobedient to 

the wisdom of the just, and transform the lion 

into a lamb.—London Offering. r 3 

a the Roman catholics, particularly in Spain, 
From the ren of Foreign Literature, Science and Art. on aie e = ar safety. ay: odd 
THE PILGRIM S FAREWELL TO THE WORLD. | approached the frontiers some difliculties of 
“ For we have no continniag city, bat we seek one tocome.”—|@ political nature were removed. They had 
satisfactory interviews with the royal fami- 
ly, and were afterwards allowed free ac- 
cess even to dungeons, hospitals, and other 
objects of their concern. They appear to 
have met with some persons of very interest- 
ing religious character in that land of super- 
stition, and considerable openness to an ac- 
quaintance with the principles of the Society 
of Friends ; and the remarkable case is men- 
tioned of a Roman catholic archbishop, who 
had translated the Bible into the Spanish lan- 
guage, and was about to publish and circulate 
it. May we not entertain a degree of humble 
trust, that the seed which has thus been re- 
freshed by the waterings of Christian sympa- 



































































In our cursory glance at Nature, we have seen a 
wonderful scene: minute precision, and splendid 
magnificence; striking uniformity,and endless variety; 
apparent carelessness and irregularity, ard the most 
perfect order and exquisite arrangements, all united. 
In examining the parts, we meet with skilful con- 
trivance, admirable workmanship, and exact adjust- 
ment. As there is an accurate adaptation and reci- 
procal dependence of the parts, so those parts are 
combined in ove harmonious and magnificent whole. 
Obvious traces of design every where occur; and as 
certainly as design proves a designing cause, so cer- 
tainly de we prove the existence of an intelligent 
Creator. We do not, indeed, see or feel the Deity, 
in the same manner as we sec or feel a material ob- 
ject. But although he himself is invisible, his opera- 
tions are manifest. Creation proclaims the being of 
the Creator. The attributes of mind are evidently 
displayed, and the existence of God is as fully ascer- 
tained, as if we saw him with his right hand uphold- 
ing the sun, with his left directing the stars in their 
courses; and heard his voice proclaiming, “ I form 
the light, and create darkness; I the Lord do all 
these things.” —Fergus. 


Farewell, poor world, ] must be gone: 
Thou art no home, no rest for me. 
T’'ll take my staff and travel on, 
Till I a better world may see. 


Why art thou loth, my heart ? Oh why 
Dost thus recoil within my breast ? 

Grieve not, but say farewell, and fly 
Unto the ark, my dove! there’s rest. 





I come, my Lord, a pilgrim’s pace ; 
Weary, and weak, I slowly move; 
Longing, but yet can’t reach the place, 
The gladsome place of rest above. 


Anecdote of John Welch.—The following 
particulars are related of the celebrated John 
Welch. He was, it is said, a most hopeless 
and extravagant youth. He frequently played 
truant; and, at last, while very young, he 
left his studies and his father’s house, and went 


I come, my Lord; the floods here rise; 
These troubled seas foam nought but mire ; 
My dove back to my bosom flies: 
Farewell, poor world, heaven ’s my desire. 


and joined himself to the thieves on the bor- 
ders of the then two kingdoms, who lived by 
robbery and plunder. Afier he had suffered 
many hardships among them, and was brought 
to great misery, he took the prodigal’s reso- 
lution to return home to his father’s house. 
He made Dumfries in his way homeward, 
where a Mrs. Forsyth, his father’s cousin, 
lived; and here he earnestly entreated to bring 
about a reconciliation for him with his father. 
He had not been lonz with this lady, before 
his father came providentially to visit her ; to 
whom, after conversing awhile, she said, 
« Cousin, have you heard any thing of your 
son John!’’ “Oh, cruel woman!” said the 
father, “ how could you mention his name to 


Stay, stay, said earth; whither, fond one? 
Here’s a fair world, what would’st thou have? 
Fair world? Oh! no, thy beauty’s gone, 
An heav’nly Canaan, Lord, I crave. 






Thus ancient travellers, thus they 
Weary of earth, sigh’d after thee. 
They’re gone before, I may not stay, 

*Till I both thee and them may see. 


Put ou, my soul, put on with speed ; 
Though th’ way be long, the end is sweet. 
Once more, poor world, fareweli indeed ; 
In leaving thee, my Lord I meet. 





Margriep, at Friends’ meeting house, Burlington, 
N. J. on fifth day, the 5th instant, CuarLes Araer- 
ton to Mary Prosser. 





thy, may in due time spring up, and bear 
fruit to the praise of the great Husbandman? 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the month.—Bartho- 
loméw Wistar, No. 255, Mulberry street ; 
Samuel Bettle, No. 14, South Third street; 
John G. Hoskins, No. 180, Mulberry street. 

Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 


'ton, No. 116, south Front street ; Dr. Charles 


Evans, No. 102, Union street. 
———— 
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